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HARRISBURG AND CHAMBERSBURG i valley in which a considerable embankment is required- 
RAIL ROAD. 


| After crossing this, the line passes over the dividing 
| ridge, between the last mentioned valley and the Co- 
| hockouk run with a considerable cut, through solid 
rock for about 24 chains. But a single track rail-way, 
is calculated for through the rock. 

From 143 to 158.—From the Trindle spring run to 
the end of the rock excavation, a distance of 14 mile, 
the grade rises or descends constantly, the rising grade 
being at the rate of 274 feet per mile, and the descend- 
ing at the rate of 18. 

Thence the line continues along the Coheckouk val- 
ley on very good ground, a distance of 3 miles and 54 
chains to the head of the creek. 

From Station 158 to 207.—In this section the line 
passes a rise of land called Stoney ridge, running from 
north to south at an elevation of from 40 to 60 feet above 
the general level of the country at the only gap in it, 
except those formed by the passage of the Yellow 
Breeches and Conodogwinnet creeks. 

From 207 to 214.—In descending to the Cohockouk 
valley it is necessary to grade down at the rate of 18 
feet per mile, after which the rise of the valley is very 
trifling till after passing the Stoney ridge, where the as- 
cent is at the rate of 274 feet per mile, for forty chains. 
This grade enables a line to be passed across the sum- 
mit between the head of the Cohockouk creek and the 
Letart-spring run with moderate cutting. 

From Station 214 to 263 —The earth work on the 
line from the head of the Cohockouk to Hanover street 
in Carlisle, a distance of 3 miles and 54 chains, forms but 
a small item in the accompanying estimate, though a 
considerable embankment is necesssry to cross the Le- 
tart-spring run. The line follows the last mentioned 
stream for nearly the whole of the above section; the 


Rerornt or Wma. R. Horxins, ENcineenr. 

To the Canal Commissioners 

of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen—I have the honor to report to you the 
result of my examinations and surveys with reference to 
the construction of a rail-road, from near the west end 
of the Susquchanna bridge at Harrisburg, through Car- 
lisle to Chambersburg 

On the first view of the country between these two 
points, it was not determined whether the best line for 
a rail-way would pass along near the Conodogwinnet 
creek and the Letart spring run to Carlisle, up the val- 
ley of the Yellow Breeches creck, or on or near the di- 
viding ridge, between the waters above mentioned. 

After some examination, the route up the Conodo- 
gwinnet was given up. A line passing near this stream 
would be confined by the hills to near its margin, and 
would not only be very expensive,but extremely indireet. 

The valley of the Yellow Breeches creek was not ex- 
amined at an early period of the survey, but on explor- 
ing the country near Carlisle, it was seen that a line 
could not be brought to that place after following this 
creek any considerable distance. 

From Station 0 to Station 16.—The line adopted, 
passes from the Harrisburg bridge down along the bank 
of the river 1 1-5 miles, tillthe descent of the country 
toward the Yellow Breeches creek, allows the line to 
be curved to the west. , 

The road-way along the river must be made by cut- 
ting down the lime stone bluff that forms the bank from 
its top nearly half way, or by building up to the neces- 
sary height a very heavy wall from the bed of the river. 
The first part of this section of the line will be least ex- to : . 
pensive, if the road-way is formed by walling up from | grade rising aud falling to suit the ground at the rate 
the river bed, but the rise of the line with a constant | of 18 feet per mile. Three culverts are necessary after 
grade of 274 feet per mile, brings it at least so near the | leaving Trindle-spring run, two on the Cohockouk, 
top of the bluff that the best mode of construction will | One six feet chord and one four feet chord, and one of 
be to excavate enough of the bank to form a road-way | 10 feet chord to pass the Letart spring at Carlisle. 
entirely upon rock; without being obliged to resort at| From Station 263 to 525.—The next 4 50-80 miles is 
all to wall. over a country somewhat broken; the last mile is quite 

After leaving the bank of the river, the line passes up | rough, and some rock is to be encountered, the grade 
a ravine which at first does not rise faster than the grade | is not generally more than 16 feet per mile rising, and 
of the road, and along which a very cheap line may be there is but little descent in this section, a few chains 
located till near its head, where a cut of 8 feet cannot | only at the upper end descends at a grade of 18 feet 
be avoided for afew chains. At the end of this cut the | pet mile to a fine flat called the Savannah. 
line is upon the sammit between the waters ofthe Cono-| rom Station 325 to 371.—We proceeded up this flat 
dogwinnet and Yellow Breeches creek. ata grade of less than 18 feet per mile, the distance of 

From Station 16 to 28.—The distance from where the | 4 16-80 miles. In this distance the excavation will 
line leaves the river to this point, is 70 chains, and the | amount to little more than removing the sod or muck. 
road rises constantly at the rate of 274 feet per mile. From the head of this section several fruitless attempts 

From Station 28 to 143.—The line for the next 8} | were made to pass a line into the valley of the Yellow 
miles keeps on or near the summit as far as Trindle | Breeches creek, but the height of the ridge separating 
spring run, over a country very well adapted to the | this creek from the Savannah rendered it necessary to 
construction of a rail-way. No grade need be admitted | abandon this route. 
in this distance, either ascending or descending of more From Station 371 to $82.—The line from the end of 
than 18 feet per mile, and for the greater part of the | the Savannah passes over avery rough country for the 
way it will be advisable to locate the road without either | distance of 64-80 miles, following a depression; which, 
ascent or descent, although distinctly marked, is crossed frequently by 

The Trindle spring run can be crossed with a culvert | ridges and ravines, rendering it necessary to cut and 
of 6 feet chord, and an embankment by no means ex- | embank to a considerable extent. A steam engine or 


pensive. Soon after crossing it, the line passes a ridge | some other stationary power will be required in this sec- 
with : cut a fect on its summit, and descends toa /tion. The grade rises and fulls to suit the surface of 
OL. . 17 
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the country, ascending mostly at the rate of 274 feet 
per mile, and descending at the rate of 18. 

From 382 to 474.—From the point last mentioned, 
the line passes over an undulating country, on which a 
cheap line of road may be located, rising and falling at 
the rate of 274 fect per mile fora distance of 6 12-80 


miles, which brings the line to a point beyond South- | 


ainpton summit. 


From 474 to 552.—A rough surface presents itself | 


for the next 5 65-80 miles, or to a point whence the 
waters descend to theConococheague creek,the country 
being cut up by the streams that pass north to the Cono- 
dogwinnct, and some few deep cuts are necessary in 
crossing the spurs of ridges from the south. 

From 552 io 594.—The land for the next 3 12-80 
miles to a short distance beyond the Conococheague 
creek, is less broken than that just mentioned, though 
by no means smooth. ‘The Conococheague creek will 


require a 12 feet culvert to pass it, and in its valley a | 


very considerable embankment is necessary. The line 


from thence to Chambersburg, 11 12-80 miles is through | 
a country which, though rough, affords a tolerable line. | 


F’rom 594 to 753.—In this section, a creek has to be 
crossed with a six foot culvert, and two rather expen- 
sive embankments are necessary. In the last 14 24-80 
miles of line the grade has been made to conform as 


much as possible to the surface of the country, without | 


admitting a greater grade than those already mentioned. 
The survey was ended on the main east and west 
street in Chambersburg, near the market house. The 
length of the line is 55 62-80 miles. ‘The country be- 
tween Chambersburg and Carlisle will admit the location 
of two distinct lines of rail-road, one of which might be 
passed te the north of the Chambersburg and Carlisle 
turnpike, and the other would follow with some slight 
deviations the line traced on the accompanying maps. 
Since the completion of the survey, I have doubted 
whether the line, as it now stands, is the best that can be 
had. Itseems from all the information that I have been 
able to obtain, and from what I have seen of the country, 
that a line may be located from Carlisle westward, 
passing generally to the north of the turnpike, having 


amore favourable grade than the present line, and on | 


which it will not be necessary to locate a steam engine 
or other stationary power. 
The estimates L have the honour herewith to submit 


to your honourable board, are not supposed to be made | 


upon the cheapest possible line, but it is hoped and con- 


fidently believed that the expense of a line properly | 


located between the bridge across the Susquehanna 
river and Chambersburg, will not be found to exceed 
the accompanying estimate. 

An estimate of the expense ofa double rail-wav, with 


turn-outs every half mile, and a proper horse-path, and | 
also, a map and a profile of the line, is herewith re- | 


spectfully submitted. 
lam, gentlemen, 
With great respect, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
WM. R. HOPKINS. 
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ESTIMATES OF THE HARRISBURG AND 
CHAMBERSBURG RAIL-ROAD. 


The accompanying estimates are for a rail road with | 


double tracks. The following is the plan adopted. 
After the road-way is properly levelled and graded, 

locust sleepers, 3 by 6 inches, are to be laid at mght an- 
gles to the road, at the distance of 8 feet apart, and to be 
bedded on broken stone, so thata sufficient coating for 
the formation of the horse path may be laid above them. 
Locust blocks are to be pinned on these, their upper 
surface being level with the horse path; upon these oak 
scantling are to be secured, and the iron rails are spik- 
ed to the timbers. The iron is § by 2 inches. 

The plan is a little varied from in two instances, where 
the road way is solid rock. 


HARRISBURG AND CHAMBERSBURG RAIL-ROAD. 


[Feprvary 


Division 1. 
From 0 to Station 6—35 chains. 


| 35 chains grubbing at $3 per chain 











Division 2. 
From Station 6 to Station 16—59 chains. 


36 chains grubbing, at S dols. per chain 108 
92902 yds rock excavation, 1 50 cts per yd 139354 


$105 00 
5596.76 yds excavation at 8 cts per yard 287 90 
| 2230.02 embankment at 10 cts 223 00 
| 21775.80 perch stone wall, at 1 25 cts per 
perch 27219 74 
| 26421.74 yds of filling between wall and 
bluff at 12 cents 3170 60 
| 10.725 tons of iron, 90 dollars per ton 965 25 
| 12416.25 feet of timber work to receive 
rails, at 5 cts per foot 628 80 
Fencing, land, spikes, &c. $92 72 
32908 01 
| 


00 
30 


8265.22 yards earth excavation, at 10 cts 826 52 

18 O08 tons of iron, at 90 dollars 1627 13 
20930 feet timber, prepared for rails 1046 50 
Fencing, spikes, land, &c, 746 S36 


143708 81 


Drvisron 3. 
From Station 16 to Station 30—84 chains. 








| 31674 yds excavation, at 7 cts $2217 19 
4452.54 yds embankment, at 8 cts 356 20 

| 574yds muck, at 9 cts 51 66 
37 chains grubbing at 4 dolls 148 00 
25.74 tons iron, at 90 dolls 2316 60 
| 1386 sets of supports, at 40 cts each 554 40 
| 378 perches broken stone, at 60 cts 226 80 
1155 yds pit excavation and filling,at 14 cts 161 70 
| 22176 feet scantling, at SO dolls per M 665 20 
| Horse path, land, spikes, fencing, &c. 1848 77 
8543 60 


Division 4. 
From Station 30 to Station 60—180 chains. 


7550 60 yds excavation, at 7 cts 528 54 
| 12697 yds embankment, at Sts 1015 $1 
| 2360 yds muck, at 9 cts 212 44 
| $234 yds rock, at 1 50 cts 4851 06 
| 486 yds ditch, at 6 cts 29 20 

2475 yds pit excavation and filling,atI4cts 346 50 

2970 sets of supports, at 40 cts 1188 00 

47520 feet of scantling, at 30 dell per M 1425 60 
| . 55.1572 tons iron, at 9V dolls per ton 4964 14 
| Horse path, fencing, land, spikes, &c. 3849 $3 
810 perches broken stone, at 60 cts 486 00 

18896 66 


Division 5. 
From Station 60 to Station 102—252 chains. 





9826 yds embankment, at 8 cts per yard 786 15 
20686 yds excavation, at 7 cts 1448 05 
3305 yds muck, at 9 cts 297 47 
1393 yds ditch, at 6 cts 82 59 
24 chains grubbing, at 4 dolls 96 00 
77.22 tons iron, at 90 dolls 6949 80 

| 4158 sets of supports, at 40 cts 1663 20 
3465 yds pit excavation and filling, at14 cts 485 10 

| 1134 perches broken stone, at 60 cts 680 40 
| 66528 fect scantling, at 30 dolls per M 1995 84 
| Horse path, land,spikes, &c, 5546 35 
20030 95 


Division 6. ; 
From Station 102 to Station 164—3S78 chains. 


53714 yds excavation, at 7 cts 3760 00 
2370 yds rock excavation, at 1 50 dolls 3556 44 
23149 yds embankment, at 8 cts per yard 1851 94 
7295 yds ditch, at 6 cts 437 70 
1003 yds muck, at9 cts 90 27 





— HARRISBURG AND CHAMBERSBURG RAIL-ROAD. 


Division 11. 


39 chains grubbing, at 4 dolls 156 6 00 | 
6 feet chord culvert, 62.67 perches, at | 





2 50 cts per perch ; 156 67 | 75392 yds excavation, at 7 cts 
226 yds culvert pit excavation, at 15 cts 34 00 | 17464 yds embankment, at 8 cts 
115.83 tons iron, at 90 dollars 10424 70 | 51 32 yds ditch, 6 cts 
6237 sets supports, at 40 cts 2494 80 | 9974 yds muc k, at 9 cts 
1701 perches broken stone, at 60 cts 1020 60 i stationary engine and the extra work on 
5197 yds pit excavation & filling, at 14 cts 727 65 ine lined plane above ordinary road, 
99792 feet scantling, at 30 dolls per M 2993 76 with the necessary fixtures, 


Horse path, fencing, spikes, land, kc. 7926 40 





102.06 tons of iron at 90 dolls 
5554 supports, at 40 cts 
4620 yds pit excavation and filling, at 14 cts 
1512 perches broken stone at 60 cts 


Division 7. 


From Slation 164 to Station 218—324 chains. 


From Station 375 to Station 431—336 chains. 


5277 51 
1397 15 
307 94 
204 46 


4233 00 


Plane lifts, 52 fect in a distance of 26 chains * 


9185 40 
2217 60 
646 80 
907 20 
2661 12 
180 00 
7261 66 





34479 84 


3604 2 
2918 3 
999 


mht « 


582 


30262 yds excayation, at 7 ets 2118 38 | 88704 feet scantling at 30 dolls per M 
5828 yds rock, single track, at 1 50 cts 8742 52 | 60 chains grubbing, at 3 dolls 
24234 yds embankment, at 8 cts 1938 73 | Horse path, fencing, spikes, land, &c. 
4545 yds ditch, at 6 cts 272 75 | ; 
8013 yds muck, at 9 cts 721 24 
2 four feet chord culverts, 88.98 perch- Diviston 12. 
es,at 2 50 dolls 222 44 From Station 431 to Station 491--362 chains. 
136 yds culyert pit excavation, at 15 cts 20 53 GROSS wile eenbantritient. of 0 cts 
5346 sets of supports, at 40 cts 2138 40 41690 a atime a a ae 
$5536 feet of scantling, at 30 dolls per M 2566 09 | 371 5 dé lit h z ; Deas : 
99.283 tons iron, at 90 dolls per ton 8935 47 | 6473 odie oe ai : t 9 a 
4455 yds pit excavation, at 14 cts 623 70 teat, ee ee 


: : 42 chains grubbing, at 3 dolls 
1458 perches broken stone, at 60 cts per 110.927 tons iron at 90 dolls 


perch : 874 80 | 5973 supports, at 40 cts 
Horse path, land, fencing, &c. 5530 47 | 4977 vaepit excavation and filling, at 14 cts 
| 1629 perches broken stone, at 60 cts 
| 95568 feet scantling, at 3¢ Odo lls per M 
Horse path, fencing, land, spikes, &e. 








$34705 52 
Drvrsron 8. 
From Station 218 to Station 270—3164 chains. 








126 
9983 43 
2389 

696 

977 40 
2867 04 
7081 36 








30399 85 


4131 
558 
972 
457 


53 
15 
9% 
76 
03 
85 
80 
00 
65 
60 


109 
11527 
2758 
228 
804 
1128 


87921 yds excayation, at 7 cts 6154 57 | 
8533 yds embankmens, at 10 cts 833 31 tcianain ee 
212 fae men 10 , 
pr er a Se at 1 50 cts ona - From Station 491 to Station 363—418 chains. 
a "5 ; SO) , : al rat? 7 A : 
Culvert, 10 feet chord,131.75 perch, at 2 dol 59021 yds excavation, at 7 cts 
50 cts 329 37.| 238.77 yds rock, at 1 59 cts 
219 yds culvert pit excavation, at 15 cts 32 90 12161 yds embankment, at 5 cts 
4351 yds excavation and filling, for support 7629 yds ditch, at 6 cts 
at 14 cts 609 26 | 1211 yds muck, at 9 cts 
5222 sets supports, at 40 cts per set 2088 90 | 128.0872 tons iron at 90 dolls per ton 
83556 feet scantling, at 30 dolls 2506 68 | 6897 scts supports, at 40 cts per sct 
96.984 tons iron, at 90 dolls per ton 8728 62 | a chains grubbing, at 4 dolls 
14244 perches broken stene, at 60 cts 854 55 | 5747 yds pit excavation, 14 cts_ 
Fence, horse path, land, spikes, &c 6446 48 | 1881 perches broken stone, at 60 cts 


' 100352 feet of scantling, at 30 dolls per M 
31922 47 , Horse path, 
' Culvert 

' Pit excavation 








&c. 
Division 9. 
From Station 270 to Station 8333--S77 chains. 

















5010 
8774 
150 
30 


56 
26 
00 
00 








9234 yds embankment, at 8 cts 742 78 | Pio 

2029 yds muck, at 9 cts 182 62 34442 12 
45546 yds excuvation, at 7 cts 3188 25 | : a ae Diviston 14. ae 7 

3702 yds ditch, at 6 cts 922 16 From Statton 563 to Station 619--S32 chains. 

103 0236 tons iron, at 90 dolls 9272 12 | 86710 yds excavation, at7 cts 6069 71 
62204 supports, at 40 cts 2488 20 | 9069 yds embankment, at 8 cts 725 51 
5183 yds pit excavation, at 14 cts 725 72; 6134 yds. ditch, at 6 cts, 368 07 

99528 feet scantling, 30 per M 2985 84 2635 yds. muck, at 9 cts. 237 19 

Fencing, spikes, horse path, land, &c. $128 77 | 224 chains grubbing, at $3 67 50 

16964 perches broken stone, at 60 cts 1017 90 | 57 do. do. at $4 228 00 

| 181.7343 tons iron, for rails, at $90 9156 09 

28954 36 | 5478 supports, at 40 cts. 2191 20 

Drvisron 10. | 4565 yds. pit excavation and filling at 14 cts. 639 10 

Frm Station 333 to Station 375--208 chains. | 1494 perches broken stone at 60 cts, 896 40 

8811 yds excavation, 7 cts 616 77 | 87648 feet scantling at 30 dolls. 2629 44 

7910 yds embankment, at 8 cts 632 84 | Horse path, fence, &c. 6897 03 

3617 yds ditch, at 7 cts 217 02 | 5 culverts, at $160, each 800 00 

1719 yds muck, at 9 cts 154 76) | Pits for 5 culverts at 20 dolls. 100 00 

63.73 tons iron, at 90 dolls per ton 5735 70 | 

5432 supports at 40 cts per set 1372 80 | $31,045 24 
2860 yds pit excavation and filling,at 14 cts 400 40 Diviston 15. 

936 perches broken stone, at 60 cts 561 60 | From Station 619 to Station 684—3S74 chains. 
54912 feet scantling, at 30 dolls per M 1647 36 | 53107 yds excavation, at 7 cts 3717 47 
Horse path, fencing, &c. 4936 70| 1078 yds rock, at $1 50 1617 00 

50062 yds embankment, at 8 cts 4005 01 
16275 95 | 7454 yds ditch, at 6 cts 447 21 
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24 42 yds muck, at 9 cts 219 83| Ifthe line be made to commence on the bank of the 
59 chains grubbing, at 3 dolls. 177 00 | river, one mile and fourteen chains below the Harris- 
114.6043 tons iron, at $90 10314 29 | | burg bridge, the whole cost of the first and second divi- 
6171 supports, at 40 cts 2468 40 | sions will be saved, and the location will be equally ad- 
5142 yds pit evcavation and filling, at l4cts 719 95 | vantageous for all general purposes. Upon this plan, 


1683 perches broken stone, at 60 cts 1008 80 | which is earnestly recommended, the whole cost will be 
Horse path, fence, &c. 














8133 17 ‘ ‘ ba 
Culvert, 12 feet chord, 342.50 perch, at250 856 25 | — eee to eee 399.012 48 
Pit excavation, 165 yds at 15 cts 24 80 | All 7 = ~ om ji ‘ “19951 60 
98736 feet scantiing, at 30 dolls. per M 2962 08 | ee ; , 
ead $418,964 08 
Division 16, dentin _— $7673 33 
From Station 684 to Station 721—223 chains. | See Wwe. RH OPKINS. _ 
33937 yds excavation, at 7 cts 2375 63 
ee ee ee 333 OL | KEPORT ON THE LINE OF RAIL-WAY BE- 
500 . Se madi. ok oho 45 00 TWEEN CHAMBERSBURG & YORK. 
63 chains grubbing, at 3 dolls. 189 00; Tothe Canal Commissioners 
68.3336 tons iron, at 90 dolls. 6150 02 of the State of Pennsylvania. 
36794 sets supports, at 40 cts 1471 80| Gentlemen—I have the honour to lay before you a 
3066 yds pit excavation and filling, at 14 cts. 429 


27 | report on the line of rail road from Chambersburg, 
1003 perches brokcn stone, at 60 cts. 10 | through Gettysburg, to York. 

58872 feet scantling, at 30 dolls. per M 16| Having fixed upon Black’s Gap as the proper point 
Horse path, land, fence, spikes, &c. 4750 91 | at which to cross the South mountain, a line was brought 
One culvert, 44.49 perches, at 250 per perch 111 22 | to the commencement of the Gap, rising for most of the 
68.44 yds pit excavation, at 15 cts 10 27 | way at a grade of 30 feet per mile. In this distance the 

| line was kept as high as possible in order to diminish 
18720 10 | the number of stationary engines required to cross the 

mountain, and also, to keep the summit of the country, 
in erder to avoid as far as possible the beds of the prin- 


602 
1766 


Division 17. 


From Station 721 to Station 753—203.20 chains. 
1224.79 yds rock, at 1 50 


1837 18 | cipal streams. To effect these objects, it was necessary 
12498 yds excavation at 7 cts 874 88 | to keep to the south of Falling-spring run, till the coun- 
9558 yds embankment, at 8 cts 764 68 | try became so low that the line was obliged to be curved 
3216 yds ditch, at 6 cts 193 00 | to the north, passing across some very deep ravines in 
775 yds muck, at 9 cts 69 76 | crossing the head of the Falling-spring run, to get upon 
62.2663 tons iron, at 90 dolls. per ton 5603 97 | the summit between the Conococheague and Autietum 
3352 4-5 supports, at 40 cts. 1341 = | creeks, The line keeps near the highest part of this 
2794 yds pit excavation and filling, at 14 cts. 391 1 si summit to the beginning of the Gap. At this point it is 
914 perches broken stone, at 66 cts. 548 64 | on the best possible ground that can be had, the gradc 
53644 feet scantling at 30 dolls. per M 1609 


Fence, land, &c. 


Two 4 fect culverts, 88.98 perches, at 2 50 per 
perch 


137 yds culvert pit excavation, at 15 cts 


32 | having overcome in the distance of 114 miles, nearly 
45 | half the elevation necessary to be gained in crossing the 
mountain. 

322 44| I can say but little in favour of the country from 
20 58 | Soaeronys to the foot of the South mountain, as 

—— | adapted to the construction of a rail-road; the line can- 
$18358 53 | not be much altered for the better. And as it stands, it 
is any thing but a cheap one. 


4782 
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SUMMARY. The line rises the mountain with two inclined planes, 
Division 3d - - - - - $8543 60 | one of 122 and one of 196 feet, together with the grade 
do. 4th - - - - - 18896 66 | to the height of 700 feet above Chambersburg; at which 
do. Sth - - - - - 20030 95 | point it will be best to tunnel for 20 chains, which will 
do. 6th - - - - + $5565 03 | save the expense of rising the remaining 100 feet to 
do. 7th - - - - - 34705 52 | the top of the mountain. 
do. Sth s- . - - - 31922 47! The Gap which the line ascends for the last 34 miles 
do. wh - - - - 28954 36 is tolerably smooth in its bed, and well calculated for 
do. 10th - - - : - 16275 05 | the passage of a turnpike. But its sides are so steep, 
do. Ilith - - - - - 34479 84 | and so much cut up by ravines, that it seems impossible 
do. 12th - - - - - 30399 85 | to get even a tolerable line along it. 
do. 13th - - - : - 34442 12} The line descending the mountain is on good ground 
do. 14th - - - - - 31045 24 | generally, and would be cheap were it not for the two 
do. 15th - - - - - 36671 36 | steam engines which must be located to descend to the 
do. 16th - - - - - 18720 10 | proper level on the east side of the mountain. The fall 
do. 17th - - - - - 18358 53 





Expense of line from Reaaqeonanes to 
Chambersburg - - 

Cost of line down along river before 
leaving it, rendered necessary by 


our being required to start the line 
atthebridge - - 


¢ 399,012 48 








$595,660 90 





of one of these is 280 and the other 220 feet. From the 
foot of the South mountain to Gettysburg the country is 
mostly bad, many deep cuts occur through solid rock; 
and there are several heavy embankments in situations 
where earth cannot be had without trouble. The 


distance from Chambersburg‘ to Gettysburg is 29 18-80 
miles. 


- 176,706 82} The next 10 18-80 is through a country which, in- 

stead of being favourable to the purposes contemplated 

. Total - - - 575,719 30 | in the act directing this survey, seems to combine as 
Allowance for turn-outs” - : 19,951 60 


many of the qualities of countries usually shunned by 
engineers, and as few of the requisites fora good line of 
rail road, as any line I rememberto have seen. The 
line is very crooked; numerous and expensive embank- 


1829.} SUSQUEHANNA AND POTTSVILLE RAIL-ROAD. 
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ments are required both across the Potomac and Sus- | 611 dollars, this includes every expense for both roads, 
quehanna waters. And the cost of blasting the rock in | and also an allowance of ten per cent. for contingent ex- 
the deep cuts would make any thing but a trifling item | penses. 

in an estimate. 

A steam engine and inclined plane are necessary at | 
the Conewago creek. From the point at which the 
line intersects the little Conewago creek, we pass up it 
and one of its branches, and keep close along the south- 
ern foot of the Pigeon-Hills to Codorus waters, and 
thence to York, a distance of 20 73-80 miles, through a 
country in which a good line of rail-road may easily be 

ad. 

The distance from Chambersburg to the west end of 
the borough of York, is 60 26-80 miles; about 25 miles 
of this is a tolerably good country, but the cheapness 
with which a rail road may be constructed along this 















It is not necessary at this time to adduce arguments 
to show that itis the interest, and in fact the duty of the 
inhabitants of this metropolis freely to lend their aid to 
the formation ofas many lines of communication on the 
Susquehanna, and to open to its trade as many avenues 
leading to our market as the situation of the country and 
the means within our power may justify. In point of 
distance, geographical facilities, ease of construction 
and convenience for trade, a rail road from Sunbury and 
Danville on the Susquehanna to Pottsville on the 
Schuylkill, promises advantages not enjoyed by any 
other route; in support of this proposition we submit the 

















following facts. Miles. 

part of the line, will be very far from making up for | From Sunbury to Philadelphia via Columbia Rail- 
the expense it will be necessary to encounter on the| road is 168 
other parts. Do. do. via Pottsville 152 
It seems to me, that no advantage that can be obtain- a 
ed by making of this road, will at all justify the expense Difference in favor of the latter 16 
of constructing it. AndIthink, few engineers would eer 
recommend this route, were the advantagestobe at-| From do. by the Union Canal is 202 
tained by its construction, many times greater than in Do. _yia Pottsville 152 
all human probability they ever will be. err 
Ihave the honour to be, Gentlemen, with great re- Difference in favor of the latter 50 


spect, your obedient, humble servant, 
WM. R. HOPKINS. 


From Danville to Philada. via Columbia Rail-road 182 
Do. do. yia Pottsville 148 





REPORT = 

Of the Committee appointed at a meeting held in Phil- Difference in favor of the latter 34 
adelphia, on the 10th Feb. 1829, relative to the Susque- . 
hanna and Pottsville’ Rail-Road. From do. by the Union Canal 214 
The undersigned, a committee appointed at a former Do. via Pottsville 148 
meeting to obtain information relative to the practica- y ae 
bility and propriety of connecting the Susquehanna Difference in favor of the latter 66 





by rail-road with the Schuy/kill Navigation at Pottsville, 
and report the result of their inquiries, now enter upon 
a discharge of that duty. Several members of the com- 
mittee have long been intimately acquainted with the 
trade and localities embraced in the objects of their re- 
search, and since their appointment they have together 
with their colleagues, had recourse to all the means of 
information within their reach, the combined effect of 
which has been an entire conviction in their minds, that 
few works of improvement have been projected, in 
which the citizens of Philadelphia have a deeper inter- 
est, or that promises a more beneficial return to the 
country, and to those who should accomplish the con- Li : 
struction of them. We find that in the year 1826 a law | cured to our state, her citizens, and metropolis. : 
was passed authorizing the incorporation of a company | From Sunbury to Philadelphia, as before stated, is 
to make a rail-road from Danville to Pottsville. In pur- | 152 miles; from the same point to Baltimore is 155 
suance of this act, exploration of the country and some | miles; at Middletown the entrance of the Union Canal, 
rough surveys were made; but the law was found to be | you are via that canal 146 miles from Philadelphia, and 
defective in many important particulars, and application | only 88 from Baltimore, therefore after travelling from 
was made to the Legislature for the enactment of a sup- | Sunbury to Middletown, a distance of 67 miles nearer 
plement correcting these defects, and authorizing the | Baltimore, but only 8 miles nearer to Philadelphia, thus 
formation of a rail-road from Sunbury and from Danville | loosing 60 miles in distance. In favour of Danville it 
to Pottsville, the work to commence at the latter place. | may be stated, that the termination of the branch at that 
This law was passed during the last session of the Legis- | place is 19 miles nearer Philadelphia than Baltimore,but 
lature, and at the same time, the Canal Commissioners | at York Haven we are 16 miles the nearest to Baltimore. 
were directed to cause minute and scientific surveys of | The points mentioned upon the Susquehanna are also 
proper routes for the said rail-road, to be made at the | the most convenient for collecting the produce and 
expense, and by officers of the state. That duty has | minerals to be transported to market; Danville is the 
been performed by an engineer whose professional tal- | centre of a rich and populous district, and can of itself 
ents and high standing entitle his opinion and proceed- | command a large trade; at Sunbury there is a spacious 
ings to the fullest confidence. His reports to the state | basin in which the merchandise of the surrounding coun- 
commissioners and the commissioners named in the act | try and of the west and the north will centre. 
of incorporation, place the practicability of making the | _ It is worthy of remark, too, that those roads will not 
road beyond a doubt, and at a moderate expense. clash with, or in any way injure or lessen the value of 
It it proposed to take the route to Pottsville bya route | the state works, but rather be of service tothem. It is 
explored to a point designated, then to diverge with one | known that the north branch, the west branch, and the 
branch to Sunbury, and another to Danville. From the | great eastern and western line of state canals, will pour 
confluence of the north and west branches at Sunbury, | their vast treasures into the Ist section of the Susque- 
the surveyed line will be 454 or 494 miles, according to | hanna canal; it is obvious if the three several channels 
the course pursued; the distance from Danville to Potts- | be filled, that the receiving section of the Union Canal 
ville 424 or 454 miles. The total expense will be 626,- | and Columbia rail road, which are continuing branches 


It is thus shown that the contemplated roads offer 
to the trade of the north and the west branches of the 
Susquehanna, a shorter road to market than any now o- 
pened, and we have the sanction of engineers and gen- 
tlemen of the highest authority, for stating that the rail- 
roads in question will be the shortest avenues to our me- 
tropolis that can be opened. It should be held in re- 
membrance too, that the moment the produce of the 
Susquehanna passes the point designated, it is receding 
from Philade)phia, and approaching Baltimore, and may 
be drawn out of the state, but once embarked on the 
proposed rail-roads, its profits, toll and revenues are se- 
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of it, must be inconveniently and injuriously thronged | dition, therefore, to the obvious dictates of their own 
and glutted, and that the Sunbury and Danville roads, | interest, Philadelphia is pledged to do all that in her 


will afford a timely and very salutary relief and assist- | 
ance. 

We shall now proceed to show the amount of trade | 
which will probably be attracted to these roads, and the | 
revenue that will arise from it. On these points, a con- | 
vention lately held at Sunbury, have furnished us with | 
the following authentic data. 

The descending trade of the west branch in 1826, | 
was fairly estimated at 29,907 tons, chiefly agricultural | 
produce, 12,000 tons of which was collected within 20 
miles of the Sunbury basin. ‘The trade of Penn’s creek | 
may be estimated at 8000 tons, making together 37,907 | 
tons, nearly all agricultural products of the west branch 
and Penn’s creek, entering the Sunbury basin. 

This estimate is independent of the trade in iron and 
bituminous coal of West Branch and its tributaries. 
The bituminous coal of Clearfield and Lycoming, re- 
cently uncovered, as well as the coal and iron mines of 
the Shamokin Valley, will offer additional subjects for 
transportation on the rail-way. 

It is certain that the trade of the North Branch will 
be even greater than that of the west. The ascending 
tonnage will be about one-third of the descending, and 
equal to the present ascending trade of the Schuylkill 
navigation, which agreeably to the last report of the 
managers was 21,259 tons, which with the descending 
freights, as before stated, centering at Sunbury and 
Danville, would make an aggregate tonnage of produce 
and merchandize exceeding 95,000 tons. 

In addition to this the rail road company are enti- 
tled to hold coal land and cary on the coal trade, a 
large amount of trade will also be received for the trans- 
portation of coal from the mines surrounding the eastern 
portion of the line. The road will be first made at that 
end, and for every section of two miles of road complet- 
ed, tolls may be collected. From these sources and 
from the Shamokin and Mahoney mines, freight to the 
amount of 150,000 tons may be calculated upon. 

Another item of local tonnage, perhaps not inferior to 
any is the lumber trade. Owing to the diminution of | 


lies, to meet the favourable advances now made to her. 

Your committee, therefore, offer the following reso- 
lutions. 

Resolved, 1st. That this meeting feel highly gratified 
to find, by the report of an able and experienced engi- 
neer, that arail road from Pottsville, on the Schuylkill, 
to Danville and Sunbury on the Susquehanna, is practi- 
cable, and can be made at a small expense. 

ftesolved, 2dly, That inasmuch as the citizensof Bal- 
timore are using every exertion in their power to lead 
off the trade of the Susquehanna to that city, and there- 
by diminish the trade and wealth of Philadelphia, and 
of the state generally, it is important, that this work 
should be immediately commenced, and _ prosecuted 
with energy until its final completion. 

Resolved, 3dly, That a committee of seven be ap- 
pointed to request the commissioners of the rail road to 
open books for subscription to steck: and to co-operate 
with said commissioners in procuring subscriptions, and 
in corresponding with other committees interested in 
the prosecution of this undertaking. 

SAMUEL WETHERILL, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN WHITE, 

JOHN BOHLEN, 
LAWRENCE LEWIS, 
ROBERT PARRISH, 
GEORGE TAYLOR. 


MEMORIAL OF GUARDIANS OF TILE POOR. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met. 
The memorial of the **Guardians for the Relief and Em- 
ployment of the Poor of the City of Philadelphia, the 
District of Southwark and the Townships of North- 
ern Libertics and Penn” 
RESPECTFULLY SHEWETH, 
That your memorialists have seen with deep regret 
a Bill, No. 81 on the Senate files, which proposes to 


lumber on the Delaware, immense quantities would | change in very material features the existing system for 
yearly, for many years to come, pass on this rail road | the management of the poor in its District—and your 
by the Schuy!kill, and thence to Philadelphia, in plank, | memorialists beg leave most respectfully to state their 





scantling, shingles, and staves. 
The probable tonnage and revenue of the rail roads, 
may be stated as follows: 


95,000 tons of produce and merchandize at 


1 cent per ton per mile, for 45 miles, is $42,750. 
150,000 tons coal, average distance 15 miles 
at same rate - - - - - 22,500 | 
30,000 tons iron and ore, average distance 
25 miles do. - - - - - 7,500 | 
Tolls on Lumber, &c. Ke. &c. - - 10,000 
82,750 | 


Being nearly 15 per cent. on the capital expended: | 
and nearly equal to the tolls taken last year on the 
Schuylkill navigation. Allow but half this estimate to | 
be realized per annum for the first ten years, and the | 
stockholders will be sufficiently remunerated. 

In conclusion, we cannot refrain from adverting to 
the very liberal and flattering preference which our fel- 
low citizens in the interior have shown for this their 
own metropolis, over that of a neighbouring state, as in- 
dicated by a recent vote in the legislature of our state, 
upon the application of the citizens of Baltimore to take 
a rail road from the Susquehanna to that city. But it 
cannot be concealed, that the vote of preference was 
given under the belief that Philadelphia would exert 
herself to open every advantageous avenue to her mar- 
kets. Should this just expectation be disappointed, it 
may occasion a reaction, and cause those who relied 
upon it, to throw themselves into the arms of their se- 
cond choice, which we know to be Baltimore. In ad- 


entire dissent from all the features of that bill. 

It must be in the recollection of many ofthe members 
of your honourable bodies that the system now in prog- 
ress was adopted upon the earnest demand of the peo- 
ple of the city of Philadelphia, and the adjoining dis- 
tricts and townships, it was called for by them loudly 
—they complained, and had long complained of abuses 
resulting from the former system. They at last rose 
in their primary assemblies, in town meetings, and de- 
clared by acclamation that their grievances must be re- 
dressed. They referred the subject to intelligent and 
experienced men from the city and county. ‘The plan 
which these men after long and anxious reflection pro- 
posed, was hailed with universal approbation; it was 
submitted to and approved of by the Councils of the 
City, by the Board of Commissioners of the Northern 
Liberties, of Southwark, of Kensington, and Penn 
Township; and by the former Board of Guardians, con- 
sisting of fifty citizens from all parts of the district. It 
was presented to the Legislature supported by nume- 
rous memorials in its favour. It was at your last ses- 
sion fully examined, debated & finally adopted & passed 
into a law, and now is in the progress of execution & ex- 
periment. What then, your memorialists would ask, 
can have occurred to render an interference with this 
law necessary, before its operation has been tested? be- 
fore its principles have had an opportunity to unfold 
their results’? Does the public voice call for this inter- 
ference’? Your memoralists have not understood that it 
does—on the contrary they believe the feelings and 
wishes of the community to be all enlisted in favour of 
the act now in force. They cannot believe otherwise with- 
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out imputing fickleness of sentiment to that public,who 
are equally the constituents of your memorialists and of 
the members of the legislature. 

Your memorialists beg leave’ to remind you that one 

reat subject of general complaint was, what is general- 

iy called the Out-door System of relief,—the practieal 
operation of which was the establishment of a regular 
and constantly increasing list of pensioners, who feed 
upon the public purse without check or control,and de- 
manded as a right and received as a right, the produce 
of the labour of the industrious classes. ‘There was no 
end or limit to this evil—it has attained an alarming mag- 
nitude. ‘To arrest its course required the strong arm of 
the Legislature; it was interposed,and the people were 
thankful. Yet the first section of the bill against which 
we remonstrate, is intended once more to launch against 
us this engine of destruction. Your memoralists pray 
you to recur to the petitions of the last session, and to 
the course of policy then adopted, and predicated up- 
on these petitions. They beg leave too to suggest that 
the law as it now stands permits ‘temporary relief to 
the sufferer and his family—but to be administered in 
food, clothing, medicine, and all the necessaries and 
comforts of life, while it forbides the baneful grant of 
pecuniary pensions. s 

Your Memorialists are also averse to that part of the 
bill, which compels them to erect a Hospital within the 
bounds of the city—allow them to ask why they should 
not be entrusted with this question? Are not your mem- 
oralists like yourselves elected to discharge the duties 
belonging to their station? Are they not responsible 
for the violation of these duties’ Do they not act nu- 
der the sanction of a sacred obligation? Are they not | 
members of the very community most interested in the | 
matter under discussion? Do they not themselves con- | 
tribute by payment of taxes, to the creation of the fund? | 
And why then shall they not be permitted to execute 
the functions thus cast upen them, & in'which they have | 
so deepan interest? Why must you be appealed to, | 
to superintend, check, control, and passupon each, & 
all their acts? Ifthe people call for your interference, 
your memorialists admit the case,for interference would 
then arise; but while they are not dissatisfied your mem- 
orialists submit that such intervention would be equally 
unjust to them and burdensome to you. Again, it can 
only require to be mentioned, it need not be insisted 
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In conclusion, your memorialists respectfully pray 
that they may be permitted without change or altera- 
tion of any kind, at least to give a fair experiment to 
the system now in operation—demanded as it was by 
the acclamations of the cemmunity, and granted by 
you in consequence of those acclamations which have 
hardly yet ceased to resound through your halls. 

With these observations, your memorialists most res- 
pectfully remonstrate against the passage of any bill 
which may change the existing !aws for the relief and 
employment of the Poor in the City of Philadelphia, the 
District of Southwark, and the Townships of the North- 
ern Liberties and Penn. 

By order of the Board, THOS. P. COPE, Pres’t. 

Attest, GEO. HEYL, 

Secretary of the Board of Guardians, &c. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 4th, 1829, 


WAYNE COUNTY, 

We have been favoured by Jacon S. Davis, Esq. 
with the perusal of his manuscript “Sketches of Wayne 
County,” and been permitted to make such extracts 
from them as we wished, for the Register, and which 
we now present ‘These Sketches, when printed, will, 
we presume, be highly interesting to the inhabitants of 
Wayne county especially—and be also very useful to 
the holders of lands in that county resident elsewhere— 
as a general map of the county, and a distinct one of each 
township, will accompany the work, showing the differ- 
ent divisions of lands agreeably to warrants, and refer- 
ring by notes to an index, which also will be published 


| with it, in which are exhibited the names of the war- 


rantees and present holders, and the quantity of land 
held by each in every township of the county. There 
are also abstracts of acts of Assembly relating to the 
lands,as well as other useful information respecting them 
and other local regulations. The township maps were 
commenced by order of the county commissioners in 
1825, by whom Mr. Davis was employed for the pur- 
pose, and for which he has had the best means of acquir- 


upon—that the establishment of a Hospital at a distance | ing authentic information, the county documents being 


from the Alms House, would be for many reasons impo- 
litic and imprudent—cruel to the tenants of the latter 
place—and by the process of removal and its consequen- 
ces fatal to individuals and offensive—in some cases per- 
haps dangerous tothe public. An establishment for 
the reception of those who may suffer from sudden ac- 
cidents,or from illness which cannot be properly attend- 
ed to, in their,families may become desirable at a future 
period within the City, and will then be erected, But 
your memorialists respectfully submit that the people 
of this district, and the public bodies of this section of 
the State are competent to judge of the proper time, 
and occasion for such an erection, At this moment it 
would be burthensome, expensive and inconvenient.— 
Allow your memorialists also respectfully to ask wheth- 
er they are not entitled to judge of the rules, which 
should govern their mode of transacting their own bus- 
iness?’ Must they be driven on all occasions to recur 
for assent and approbation to other authorities, to Judg- 
es end Attorneys General—What other Corporation is 
so restricted—W hy are not the members of this body to | 
be entrusted with their own government? Willthe city | 
of Philadelphia, the district of Southwark, the townships 
of the Northren Libertiesand Penn? Will they depute | 
men to the performance of this trust, who are not wor- 
thy to be permitted to enact theirown rules? Do not | 
the principles of our government forbid this supposition, | 
and allow us toask can the authorities referred to in the | 
third section be competent Judges of the necessity, or | 
of the mode of operation ofthese rules’ Can any body | 
of them except those who witness their effects. ; 


in his possession, 
WAYNE COUNTY 

Is bounded, on the North, by the State line between 
Pennsylvania and New York in latitude 42° North, 
extending along this line 6 miles. North-Eastwardly 
by the Western shore of the Delaware river, which 
is also a boundary line of New York to the lower end 
of the Big Eddy, a distance of 30 miles in a direct line, 
but 45 by the meanderings of the river. The remaining 
boundaries are within this State viz—S. E, and South by 
Pike Co.and West by Luzerne and Susquehanna coun- 
ties. The direct lines of this county were run at different 
periods and excepting the State, line without regarding 
the magnetic variation; the bearings are therefore not 
found to agree with the respective stated courses. The 
north boundary line of the State was ascertained and 
fixed in December 1774 by David Rittenhouse on the 
part of Pennsylvania and Samuel Iol!and on the part 
of New York, who set a stone in a small Island in the 
western or Mohawk branch of the Delaware for the N. 
East corner of Pennsylvania marked with the letters and 


| figures New Yorx 1774 cut on the north side and the 


letters and figures Lat. 42° Var. 4°, 20’ cut on the top 


| of said stone; and in a direction due west from thence, 


on the west side of the river, collected and placed a 
heap of stones at the water mark & proceedin gfurther 
west four perches, planted another stone in the said line 
marked with the letters and figures PENNSYLVANIA 
Lat. 42° Variation 4° 20’ cut onthetop. ‘The rigour of 
the scason prevented them from proceeding, 
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The further prosecution of this business was deferred 
until 1786 and 1787, during which years the line was 
completed by Andrew Ellicot, on the part of Pennsylva- 
nia, and James Clinton and Simeon Dewitt, on the part 
of N. York. The western line of this county was runfin 
pursuance of an act passed April 17, 1795. The division 
line between it and Pike county was run by John K. 
Woodward, conformably to act of Assembly of Sept. 
1814, 

The Anza of the county is as follows, exclusive of an 
allowance of six acres per cent. for roads, viz. 


























































From the northern part of the county the Susquehan- 
na river receives a portion of its waters, by the Staruc- 
ca and Lackawanna creeks, which have their sources 
within the space of a few rods of each other, in Preston 
township, and thence running in nearly opposite direc- 
tions, discharge their respective waters into the Susque- 
hanna, upwards of a hundred miles apart. The heads 
of Great Equinunk creek, emptying into the Delaware 
river on the north-eastern side of the county; and of the 
west branch of Lackawaxen, running southward, are al- 
so in the same vicinity. In wet seasons the most proxi- 





NRT ET as TS Os So 2 31211 mate of these heads unite and thus form a complete in- 
SEE noarmnnram sap bicnskant 32689 . osculation or super-union of the Delaware and Susque- 
GL, -. core nepiaresseaback 25570 hanna waters. The Moosic mountain, rising like a wall 
ac ncvercacurseevescsas 27487 along a great part of the western line of the county, de- 
I State IE SNe . . 48349 termines the waters from its eastern foot to the Lacka- 
I in ee Fae 23409 waxen river, but beyond its southern extremity the wa- 
i i « -<. \e een cesgeseee 36003 ters again diverge from asmall space. The Lackawan- 
COMIRR. «soe ssccesesese vecceccee. 46283 na creek again receives a branch from this county, 
ee, ES ee which has its head in a laurel swamp; and nearby, in the 
de ee ibeotaall 31613 same swamp, are the sources of the Lehigh river. The 
Sins c- cacenssccseess. cence Tobihanna and Wallenpaupac creeks, all running in 
a Sot ce ate tee ae 36790 different directions, to the Susquehanna, Lehigh, and 
MOGMNNG  ob. cae h oc Uev ed vneve seul 30949 the Lackawaxen. Delaware river bounds the north- 
eastern side of the county. It receives from Wayne 

Oe ee wees «436429 acres, | County, besides the Lackawaxen river, the waters of 


the northern end of the county, and much of the eastern 
waters, amongst which the Great Equinunk creek is a 
stream of some magnitude. There is much alluvial flat 
along the margin of this river. The upland declivity is 
lofty, bold, and sometimes precipitous. The greater 
part of the river shore in Manchester township, from the 
mouth of the Great Equinunk creek downwards, is 
bound by lofty perpendicular rocks, from the water’s 
edge, which effectually interrupts a direct land commu- 
nication along the river for that distance. Lackawaxen 
river flows through the middle of the county, in a deep 
valley, which no where exceeds half a mile in breadth. 
It unites the waters of the greater part of the county, 
which it discharges intothe Delaware river. The bot- 
tom of this valley is for the most part an alluvial flat of 
fertile quality. Its principal branches are the Dyberry, 
which it receives from the north, flowing through a val- 
ley similar to the Lackawaxen valley. TheWestBranch, 
which is considered the principal branch of this river, 
flows through a similar valley and unites its waters with 
the Dyberry, forming together the true Lackawaxen 
river. The Middle creek enters the Lackawaxen near 
the south-eastern line of the county; it isa stream of 
considerable magnitude, but its channel is rocky, and its 
course very rapid. The Wallenpaupac creek on the 
county line, is a considerable branch of the Lackawax- 
en, and has much alluvial flat extending almost its whole 
length. It hasa high cataract near to its mouth, from 
which cause it enters the Lackawaxen with much vio 
lence. 

The head of rafting navigation in the West Branch is 
about a mile from its mouth; in the Dyberry, about four 
miles. The Middle creek is too much obstructed by 
rapids to admit of any navigation; and the Wallenpau- 
pac creek affords a navigation for about 15 or 20 miles, 
when it is interrupted by the great falls. The distance 
from the highest navigable point in the Dyberry to the 
mouth of the Lackawaxen is 27 miles, thence to Phila- 
delph‘a is 170 miles. All the lakes and rivers are stock- 
ed with fish, amongst which are trout, suckers, cat-fish, 
perch and eels. 

Wallenpaupac Falls —The great falls of the Wallen- 
paupac are of sufficient importance to merit a notice.— 
From the head of the Wallenpaupac flats, the creeks, 
after a previous rapid course, flows in a sinuous chan- 
nel for a distance of 15 miles with scarcely any sensible 
motion. Arrived at the head of the falls, the bed of the 
creek appears suddenly depressed, and forms a chasm, 
into which the water pours down a depth of near 70 feet, 
and then rushing furiously in a deep rocky channel, is 
precipitated over three successive cataracts within a 


TOPOGRAPHY.—Upland and Mountains. The sur- 
face of the county of Wayne is diversified with many 
inequalities; comprising ona moderate scale, much of 
that variety attributed to mountainous regions. The 
principal features of this outline are a continuous upland, 
occupying thejlargest portion of the surface—the long 
narrow vallies by which this upland is indented, and 
a few incidental eminences to which only the distinction 
of mountains ought to be applied. The general eleva- 
tion of the upland is estimated at about thirteen hun- 
dred feet above the level of tide water. 

Moosic mountain rises above the upland in this 
county about 600 feet, having a total elevation of 1910 
feet above tide. Its southern extremity isin Luzerne 
county, whence it extends in a direction east of north, 
crossing the west line of Wayne county in Canaan town- 
ship, and subsides in Mount Pleasant township, forming 
for some distance a barrier between this and the adja- 
cent counties on the west. Beyond the northern ex- 
tremity of the Moosic rises Mount Arrarat which reaches 
a short distance into Preston township, and is about of 
the same height as the Moosic. The summits of these 
mountains overlook an extent of country, the former to 
the east the latter to the west, as far as the eye can 
reach; still farther north and between the head waters of 
Lackawanna creek is the Sugar Loaf mountain, which is 
comparatively a small eminence. Besides these, 
there are some eminences of minor note, only a few of 
which are designated by particular names. 

The upland with its appurtenant vallies affords the 
freatest and most interesting variety of feature: the up- 
land being broken into much uneaviness by the ramifi- 
cations of the vallies and the gradual subsidence of their 
bottoms, from which circumstances much of the moun- 
tain character is derived. These inequalities, however, 
present no serious obstacle to agricultural operations: 
the slopes are generally gradual, and with a few excep- 
tions, every part is susceptible of cultivation. 


Valleys and Waters.—The ‘valleys”are the peculiar 
drains of the county; each valley having its proper chan- 
nel, into which the waters are collected from the conflu- 
ent springs and rivulets. Lakes are found in every 
township except Sterling. These elegant little sheets of 
water, clear as chrystal, comprise from 50 to 300 acres 
each in extent, and contribute much to the natural beau- 
ties of the landscape. Their outlets form some of the 
capital streams of the county. At first the course of the 
waters is generally rapid, and this circumstance, togeth- 
er with the favorable slopes of the banks, affords innu- 
merable situations for mills. 
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distance of amile and an half of the mouth of the creek, 
producing a total fall in that distance, of one hundred 
and fifty feet. The width of the creek above the falls 
is seventy feet. The scite of the upper fall is improved 
by two saw-mills and a grist-mill, a short distance above 
which a wooden bridge crosses and connects the route 
of the Milford and Owego turnpike road. The remains 
of Willsonville, the ancient seat of justice of Wayne 
county are situated near this place. But local poli- 


cy has transferred the scene of public business to other | county. 


places, and the creek is now the common boundary of 
Wayne and Pike counties. 
B 
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township, and extends through the borough of Bethany 
and the townships of Dyberry and Palmyra, to its inter- 
section with the Milford and Owego Turnpike in Pike 
County. Incorporated April 2, 1811. 

The Belmont and Easton Turnpike Road commences 
at Belmont, in Mount Pleasant township, and passes 
through the townships of Canaan, Salem, and Sterling, 
to the south line of Wayne county, and thence to the 
Easton and Wilkesbarre Turnpike, in Northampton 
Incorporated March 15, 1812. 

The Belmont and Oghquaga Turnpike road, com- 
mences at Belmont, and extends ina northwardly direc- 


h of Bethany.—Beruaxy is the seat of justice | tion, crossing the west line of the County in Preston 


for Wayne county. It is situated on acommanding em- | township, and thence continues in a direction to Ogh- 


inence which declines on every side, except the north, | quaga in the state of New York. 


Incorporated Feb. 


and overlooks the adjacent country for a considerable | 26, 1817. 


distance. It containe38 dwelling-houses, a court-house, 


The Luzerne and Wayne County Turnpike Road, 


a fire-proof building for the public offices, a Presbyteri- | commences in Luzerne county, and enters into Wayne 
an church, an academy, two taverns, four stores, a post-| county near Salem corners, whence, pass'ng through 
office, a printing office, and several artizan’s and me-| Salem and Palmyra townships, it continues to its inter- 
chanics’ establishments. It is 36 miles from Milford, 111 | section with the Milford and Owego Turnpike in Pike 


from New-York, and 123 from Philadelphia. 
was incorporated asa borough by act of Assembly, 
March 31, 1821. 

Honrspate is situated in the Lackawaxen valley, at 
the confluence of the Dyberry and Lackawaxen, three 
miles and an half south-east from Bethany. Two years 
ago the scite of this village was occupied by woods; but 
since the commencement of active operations near the 
head of the Lackawaxen canal, and on the rail-road, both 
of which terminate near this place, a town has been laid 
out on the spot, and now contains 18 dwelling-houses, 4 
stores, a tavern, a post-office, and the offices of the Del- 
aware and Hudson Canal Company. 

CENTREVILLE is situated in Mountpleasant township, 
twelve miles north-west from Bethany. It contains 14 
dwellings, two taverns, two stores, and a post-office. A 
Presbyterian church is building in this village. 

Damascus is situated near the Delaware river, sixteen 


Bethany | county. 


Incorporated February 24, 1820. 
SUMMARY. 
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Canal and Rail Road. 
The Lackawaxen Canal, constructed by the Delaware 


miles north-east from Bethany. It contains 8 dwellings, | and Hudson Canal Company, extends from Honesdale 


a Baptist church, a tavern, a store, and a post-office. 


down by the eastern and northern side of Lackawaxen 


CLaRKSVILLE is situated eight miles south-west from | river to its mouth, descending 371 feet by 37 locks. — 


Bethany, in Canaan township, near Rix’s Gap. 
tains 7 dwellings, two taverns, two stores, and a post- 
office. 

Satem Corners is 20 miles south-west from Bethany. 
It contains 7 dwellings, two taverns, a post-office, and 
two stores. 

Bethany Glass Factory is owned and occupied by 
Messrs. Greele and Taatz—is situated a mile and an 
halffrom Bethany. _Its production is chiefly window 
glass. From a statement given by one of the proprie- 
tors, it appears that its annual consumption of raw ma- 
terials amounts to 15,000 dollars; annual contingent ex- 
penses 3,000. It employs 40 menand 8 boys, at an an- 
nual expense of 7000 dollars. It is kept in operation a- 
bout three-fourths of the year, and manufactures 450,- 
000 feet or 9,000 boxes of window glass, annually, val- 
ued at 3 dollars per box. 

Turnrixs Roavs. There are six turnpike roads 
completed, and in good condition. The Coshecton and 
Great Bend Turnpike Road, commences at the village 
of Damascus, on Delaware river, at the termination of 
the turnpike from Newburgh to Coshecton. At this 
place there is a substantial bridge across the river, 550 
feet in length; thence the turnpike passes through the 
townships of Damascus, Lebanon, and Mount Pleasant. 
and extends to the Great Bend of Susquehanna, Incor- 
porated March 29, 1804. 

The Milford and Owego Turnpike Road, commences 
at Milford in Pike county, and enters Wayne county at 
Willsonville, whence it passes through theftownships of 
Palmyra, Dyberry, and Canaan, by Clarksville, to Rix’s 
Gap, and extends by Montrose, in Susquehanna county, 
to Owego, fn the state of New York—incorporated Jan. 
26, 1807. The Bethany and Dingeman’s choice turn- 
pike road, commences at Centreville in Mount Pleasant 

Vor. Il 18 


It con- | 


| The Delaware and Hudson Canal is connected with its 
| lower extremity, and extends down tbe eastern side of 
Delaware river to Carpenter’s Point, and thence to 
Kingston on the Hudson river. The Lackawaxen Ca- 
| nal is 20 feet wide at bottom, 32 feet at top, and 6 feet 
deep. ‘The boats that navigate the canal are 70 feet 
| long, 8 feet 7 to 8 inches wide, and carry 25 tons. 
| From Honesdale a rail road extends up the valley of 
| the west branch of Lackawaxen; and crossing the river 
| near the mouth of Vanorba brook, it continues in a 
| western direction through Canaan township, and across 
| the Moosic mountain at Rix’s Gap to Carbondale, being 
| 16 miles in length; overcoming an elevation and de- 
| scent of 1812 feet, by 8 inclined planes, one of which 
is near the mouth of Vanorba—two on the eastern 
and five on the western side of the mountain. At the 
head of each inclined plane is erected a building, con- 
taining a stationary steam engine, for the purpose of as- 
| sisting the wagons in the ascent and descent. 








Forest, and its productions. 


The greater part of Wayne county is yet overshadow- 
ed by its native forest. The country may indeed for the 
most part, be regarded as a heavy forest, with inter- 
spersed patches of clearing. Looking from an open 
eminence over the tops of the trees, the prospect affords 
a variety of streaks of lighter and darker shades; which 
distinguish the deciduous and evergreens, while the 
undulating appearance of the country, under the eye, 
adds much to the effect of the scene. As an appendage 
to the picture, the occasional patches of clearing appear 
in the distance like chasms in a dense surface of vege- 
table green. 

Entering the woods for a close examination, we find 
it composed of tall and straight trees of various species, 
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not generally intermingled, but rather arranged in par- 
cels or bodies of various extent, in which particular spe- 
cies predominate. We also observe the brush or under- 
wood subject to a corresponding variety, while in many 
instances the woods are totally clear of underwood to 
an extent of several hundred acres. 

The southern border of the county presents a differ- 
ent grade of variety. The principal characters already 
described cease, or are reversed, and the forest here as- 
sumes both a distinct vegetation and peculiar arrange- 
ment. The ground is covered with several species of 
shrubs and underwood; the trees appear in detached 
clumps, or in groves of small extent, consisting chiefly 
of pines, hemlocks, oaks, and chesnut. This portion 
of the woods is termed “open woods,” as the former is 
distinguished by the name of ‘‘Beech woods.” 

The forest affords a variety of wild fruits, among which 
are cherries, plums, grapes, gooscberries, whor- 
tleberries, cranberries, raspberries, blackberries— 
shell bark, walnuts, chesnuts, butternuts, and beech 
nuts. The Sugar Maple abounds in the Beech Woods 
and affords a delicacy which habit has translated into a 
necessary of life. The quantity of sugar annually ma- 
nufactured from the sap of this tree is sufficient to ren- 
der this county independent of foreign supplies, and a 
surplus might be afforded for exportation. Many fami- 
lies manufacture from 300 toe 700 pounds of sugar dur- 
ing the season, which lasts about six weeks, in the 
early part of the spring. 

The county, indeed, cerives its greatest source of 
wealth from the forest. The open woods afford white | cember. 
pine, yellow pine, oak, chesnut and hemlock. The| Gcvlogy.—The geological formation of Wayne county 
beech woods furnish cherry, whitewood, white pine, ‘= transition. Its stratified rocks consist of brown ar- 
bass wood, black and white ash, curled and spotted | gillaceous slate, grey wacke,, grey wacke slate, and 
maple, beech and hemlock. ‘The following account | limestone, which alternate with each other. The Moo- 
of the lumber rafted on the Lackawaxen and Delaware | sic mountain is composed of conglomerate or pudding 
rivers, within the county of Wayne, was collected at the | stone, resting on grey wacke, and containing beds of 
several rafting places; and shews the description and | amygdaloid. A bed of ciay slate occurs near the mouth 
quantity of the lumber rafted on each river with the | of Cauley brook in Dyberry township, interposed be- 
average value at market and the amount in the year. | tween strata of grey wacke slate. ‘This rock also oc- 
Description Lackawax- Delaware. Average Amount. | curs on the western side of the Moosic mountain near 
of Lumber, en. Feet. Feet value per | the Belmont coal mine. The brown slate is the transi- 
1000 ft tion clay slate or argillite of geologists. It readily splits 
White Pine, | into thin plates, which exhibit glimmering scales of mir 
Round logs 1,480,000 1,602,000 $8  24,656,00 ca on their surface. _Its color is usually brown, by ox- 
Hewed logs 600,000 9 5,400,00 | yde of iron, being highly ferruginous, it however, some- 
Sawed lumber 3,282,000 927,000 9 37,881,00 | times of a greyish color, Clay slate is of the variety caf- 
Yellow Pine, | led shining argillite. It is ofa fine texture; its fragture 


Le 


cold does not make that impression which it makes in 
the vallies; vegetation there is both earlier, and much 
more secure from frost. Winter may be said to com- 
mence about the middle of December, and to terminate 
about the last of March; but its greatest rigours are ex- 
perienced during the month of February. About the 
beginning or towards the middle of April there is usual- 
ly a week orten days of warm pleasant weather, at 
which time the snow remaining in the woods dissolves 
rapidly and creates the spring freshets. This is, there- 
fore, the busy season with rafts men. There is usually 
much rainy weather with occasional sleet, from the end 
of this period until the middle of May, about which 
time the trees begin to put forth their leaves, and the 
woods soon assume a green livery. The weather con- 
tinues variable but warm, until towards the end of June. 
Grass is cut about the middle of July, and winter grain 
towards the Jast of August. In July there is much south- 
erly wind with occasional thunder showers. The month 
of August is the most sultry of the whole year; and it is 
not unusual to have a drought of two or three weeks 
during this month, which is succeeded by occasional 
showers, accompanied sometimes with thunder. In 
September the weather is variable with much rain to- 
wards the latter part of the month. Buck-wheat and 
Indian corn are ripe about the middle of October. The 
leaves of the trees suffer from the frosts and the forest 
is stripped of its foliage about the last of October. The 
weather continues variable, with occasional cold snaps, 
and winter fires are lighted about the beginning of De- 





Round logs 220,000 15 3,300,00 ‘ is rather splintery than slaty, and exhibits a glassy lus- 
Spars 150,000 15  —-2,250,00 | tre; its color is a smoke grey or cloxe color; it is used 
Hemlock, for whet stones, for whieh it is well adapted. 

Round logs 374,000 49,000 5 2,115,00| Grey wacke and grey wacke slate are in fact varieties 
Hewed logs 497,000 6 2,982,00 | of the same species, referred to same stone—the essen- 
Sawed lumber 202,000 644,000 6 5,076,00 | tial difference between these varieties consists merely 
Cherry, | in the relative proportions of their constituent parts. 


Logs 36,000 14 504,00 | Grey wacke is comprised of angular grains orfragments, 
Sawed lumber 347,000 27,000 14 5, 236,00 | chiefly of quartz and felspar, united by an indurated ar- 





White Ash, gillaccous cement. Grey wacke slate is composed of 
Round logs 32,000 19,C00 12 612,00 | the same substances: but the grains are so minute that 
Sawedlumber 229,000 9,000 12 2,856,00 | they are scarcely visible by the eye; and the mass ap- 
Oak, logs 16,000 35,000 10 490,00 | pears nearly homogenous; the color is a blueish grey, 
Sawed Lumber 14,000 12 168,00 | sometimes a smoke grey and the fracture is glimmering 

a 104,000 17,000 20 2,420,00 | from interspersed particles of mica. . . 
oplar or white 9 o © Amygdaloid hasa basis similar to grey wacke in which 
Wood ¢ 83,000 25 2,075,00 | are imbedded fragments of a eee or oval form, of 
Bass wood 36,000 20 720,00 | various sizes, from that of a pea to that of an egg. The 
—— | base is subject to decomposition, leaving the nodules to 

Total $98,741,00 | project above the surface and finally to drop out. 


CLIMATE.—Wayne County partakes of that variety | Conglomerate is also an aggregate or sand stone. It 
of climate usually attributed to mountainous, woody re- | is composed of siliceous pebbles of various forms: gene- 
gions in this Jatitude. Frosts have been known to set | rally rounded, united by a cement. It is frequently em- 
in as early as September, and to continue to appear as | ployed for mill-stones, and is said to be nearly equal in 
late as June; but this is not common. Except extraor-! quality to the burr. It contains veins of sulphuret of 

_ dinary seasons, the months of December, January, Feb- | iron, feldspar and quartz. 
ruary and March never pass without deep snow; and! The limestone is of a compact texture and uneven 
sometimes part of the months of November and April | fracture, and sometimes slaty. It sometimes contains for- 


are included, It is remarked, that on the uplands the | eign matters imbedded in its substance. _It is fusible at 
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a white heat into a black glass which denotes the pre- | These are said to be among the purest of all varieties of 


sence of much siliceous matter. 

The strata of brown slate and grey wacke most fie- | 
quently alternate, and are of considerable thickness and | 
extent, declining from the horizon at an angle of thirty 
degrees, and sometimes more. It is frequently the case, 
that the recession of the several strata over each other | 
form successive ridges, which seem to rise behind each 
other like steps to the summit of the upland. Thus, as- 
cending from Dyberry flat towards Bethany, the first 
ridge crossed by the turnpike is brown slate, dipping to- 
wards the north-west. This is succeeded by a small stra- 
tum of limestone near the south line of the Borough. 
The Bethany ridge rising next is grey wacke slate, with 
the exception of a small quantity of limestone, cros- 
sing the public square diagonally towards the north. 
The ridge south-west from Bethany is brown slate and 
grey wacke in alternate strata. Beyond the west branch 
of Bethany brook, grey wacke and brown slate in strata 
from ten toan hundred feet thick, alternate, with occa- 
sional small strata of limestone,dipping also to the north- 
west. 

Anthracite, €¢c.—In connection with the subject of | 


fuel: they contain 90 per cent. of carbon, there being 
but from 3 to 5 per cent. of incombustible matter, the 


rest being water. * 

The Delaware and Hudson Canal company have com- 
menced operations on an extensive scale, for the trans- 
portation of anthracite to New-York market, at Carbon- 
dale, which is situated within the limits of Luzerne 
county. From this place a railway extends to Hones- 
dale, in Dyberry township, a distance of sixteen miles 
and a quarter. A canal extends from Honesdale to the 
mouth of Lackawaxen river: and thence to Kingston on 
the Hudson river. These works are nearly completed. 
The Belmont coal mine is situated in the same valley, 
about seven miles above Carbondale. In its vicinity is 
found clay iron stone, in nodules and amorphous mas- 
ses. Some of these nodules exhibit oaly a shell filled 
with a dark blueish liquid, of the consistence of paint; 
or with a compact substance of the same color, of differ- 
ent degrees of hardness, but always capable of being cut 
with a knife. A specimen of this ore yielded 33 per cent. 
of metallic iron. 

A company was incorporated by the Legislature of 


the geology of Wayne county, it may be proper to intro- | Pennsylvania, in the winter of 1825-6, for constructing 
duce the following notices collected from various sour- | a rail-way from the Belmont mine to the Susquehanna 
ces, of the minerals lying near its western line;though,for | river. The company is empowered to hold 2000 acres 
the most part, without its boundaries; as these are alrea- | of coal land,for the purpose of carrying on the coal trade. 
dy of some importance in their relations to this county. | It has also the privilege of engaging in the manufacture 


The western side of Moosic mountain contains an exten- | of iron, &c. 


sive Anthracite formation, along the valley of the Lack- 
awanna creek. This anthracite is of the columnar and 





*For a description of this coal region, see observa- 


slaty varieties; the former being the most abundant.— ‘tions by David Scott, Esq. Register, vol. 3, page 18. [Ep. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT FUND. 


— communicated to the House of Representatives, 
ebruary 19th, 1829. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Gentlemen,—In obedience to the act of the General 
Assembly passed the Ist day of April, 1826, entitled, 
‘An act establishing an Internal Improvement Fund,” 
the Commissioners of said fund, 


Report: 








— 


That the accompanying statement exhibits the state of 


the fund from the 6th day of February, 1828, to the 7th 
February, 1829, inclusive, by which statement it ap- 
pears that after paying all sums directed by law to be 
paid out of the Internal Improvement fund, their re- 


mained on the 7th day of February 1829, a balance of 


26,744 dollars, and 19 cents. 

It also appears by the accompanying estimate of the 
probable receipts and expenditures during the current 
year, that there will be a deficiency of money belonging 
to the fund on the Ist day of February, 18350, to meet 
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the payment of interests due on that day on loans, of 53,- 
880 dollars. Agreeably to the estimate made by the Au- 
ditor General of the probable receipts and expenditures 
at the treasury of the commonwealth, from the Ist De- 
cember 1828, to the 30th November 1829, under exist- 
ing laws, there will bea balance in the State treasury on 
the 30th of November 1829, of 145,615 dollars 46 cents. 
Should the legislature direct the transfer, from the bal- 
ance in the treasury on the 30th of November next, to 
the Internal Improvement Fund, ofa sum sufficient to 
make up the estimated deficiency in that fund on the 
ist day of February next, there would still remain in the 
treasury a sufficiency of money to meet the demands up- 
on it under existing laws. All which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. Cc. BLYTHE, 
DAVID MANN, 
February 18th, 1829. ALEX. MAHON. 
Statement of the receipts and payments by the com- 
missioners of the Internal Improvement Fund, from the 
6th day of February 1828, to the 7th day of February, 

1829, inclusive. DR. 

To amount received from the State Treas- 
urer for the construction of the Penn- 
sylvania canal per act of the 24th March 
1828 $2,000,000,00 

To amount received from do., the pro- 
ceeds of the temporary loan per act of 
14th April, 1828 

To amount received from do. advanced 
out of State Treasury on the 17th and 
30th April, 1828. per 14th section of the 
act of 24th of March, 1828 

To amount received from do. the proceeds 
of the temporary loan per act of 18th 
December, 1828 - 

To amount received from do. part of the 
permanant loan per act of 18th Decem- 
ber, 1828 

To amount received from do. advanced 
out of the State Treasury, on the 20th 
December, 1828, and the 12th and 16th 
January,1829, per 3d section of the act 


490,000,00 


150,000,00 


225,000 ,00 


342, 166,67 











of the of 17th December, 1828 200,000,00 
$3,407, 166,67 

To amount received from escheats 101,45 
Collateral Inheritances - - 5,993,41 
Dividends on bridge & turnpike stock 17,965 ,00 
Auction duties - - - 80,000, 00 


Amount transferred into the fund, being 
the sum paid Engineers and Secre- 
tary of the Board of Canal Commis- 
sioners per act of 16th April, 1827, 
and refunded per act of 24th March, 


1828 - : : : 5,990,00 
To which add balance in fund, on the 6th 
February, 1828 - - 26,859, 24 





136,909,10 








$5,544,075,77 








CR. 

By amount paid to the Treasurer of the 
S3oard of Canal Coramissioners, per act 
of the 24th March, 1828 

By amount repaid to the several Banks, 
which advanced the temporary loan per 
act of the 14th April, 1828 

By amount repaid into the State Treasury 
per act of the 24th March, 1828 

By amount paid to the Treasurer of the 
Board of Canal Commissioners, per act 
of the 18th December, 1828 

By amount paid to do. advanced out of 
the State Treasury per act of 18th De- 
cember, 1828 


$2,000,000,00 


490,000,00 
150,000,00 


567, 166,67 


200 ,000,00 





3,407,166, 67 
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1828 July 12. Paid interest on the tempo- 
rary loan per act of 14th April, 1828 3,584,09 
Aug. Ist. Paid interest on loan of 1826 7,500,00 
loan of 1827 25,000,00 
loan of 1828 2,627,78 
Paid Alonzo Livermore, Engineer on the 
Western Division Pennsylvania Canal, 
one quarter's salary 365,00 
1829 February 2d. Paid interest on loan 
of 1826 7,500,006 
loan of 1827 =©25,000,00 
loan of 1828 38,588,04 
To which add balance in the fund on 7th 
February, 1829 26,744,19 
136,909,10 
3,544,075,77 








Estimate of the probable receipts and payments by 
the commissioners of the Internal Improvement fund 
from 7th February, 1829, to Ist February, 1830. 

DR 

















Premiums on loans of 1826 and 1827 $58,375,00 
Auction duties 80,000,00 
Dividends on bridge & turnpike stock 20,000,00 
Collateral Inheritances 15,000,00 
Escheats 500,00 
To which add balance in the fund 7th Feb- 
ruary, 1829 26,744,19 
Probable deficiency of the fund February 
[st 1830 53,880,81 
$254,500,00 
CR. 
Interest on loan of 1826 15,000,00 
loan of 1827 50,000,00 
loan of 24th March, 1828 100,000,00 
loan of 18th December, 1828 37,000,00 
temporary loan of do. 4,500,00 
| loan for 1829 48,000,00 


$254,500,00 
ciatemmmaininmanteatie 


| REPORT OF THE FEMALE HOSPITABLE 

SOCIETY, FOR 1828. 

| At the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Female Hos- 
pitable Society, November 5, 1828, at No. 5 Apple- 

Tree Alley, Philadelphia, the following Address and 

Report from the Managers were read, and the same 

were approved, and directed to be published for the 

information of Subscribers, and the use of the So- 
ciety. : 

Sisiienr-Bhees we had the pleasure of making you a 
statement of our proceedings, another year has gone 
by, and mingled with those periods of time which can 
never return. It is with sentiments of continued thank- 
fulness to that wise and good Being whose merciful Pro- 
vidence over us has “ neither slumbered nor slept,” that 
we have been spared to present you once more the an- 
nual account of our stewardship. 

It will be seen by the amount of expenditure that we 
cannot congratulate you on any increase of the funds. 
But your managers take leave to say, they have been 
particular in selecting cases of the most distress, and 
have husbanded out their small means to their best judg- 
ment, and with a view to the most use; but after all 
they were able to do, numerous very deserving and 
needy cases remain unassisted and unnoticed. It may 
be asked, why is this so? We can but answer according 
to our experience: and first, we believe much of the dis- 
tress felt by many who come under our notice, arises 
out of an alteration in the poor laws, which goes to cut 
off any allowance to out-door applicants. ‘This breaks 
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up many a decent poor family, and has a most demoral- | 
ising effect on that class of society; for many a poor wi- 
dow, with helpless children, sometimes grand-chil- 
dren, could get along with the help of 374 or 50 
cents per week from the Guardians, who now is com- 
pelled either to suffer or go into the Alms-house; and it 
is well known to those acquainted with legal establish- 
ments for the poor that they who can enter them become 
panpers for life; there is no return to the standing in 
society which they lose by so doing; for they are sub- 
jected to the lowest moral contamination, and are amal- | 
gamated with every grade of vice; even the right of 
suffrage is taken from the men. Thus, all that indepen- 
dence of feeling and acting is lost, which is so necessary 
to constitute a virtuous and industrious citizen. When, 
on the other hand, had a little timely assistance been 
given them, they would soon have been able to help 
themselves. Thus, much sorrow to the suffering par- 
ties might have been spared, and a benefit conferred on 
the community. 


Another cause also is the low price of women’s wages. 
This institution has, generally, since the year 1823,given 
18} cents for making a shirt; before that time it gave 
more; when the low price was first adopted, your mana- 
gers protested against it; the result has confirmed their 
worst fears—for how can any thing be laid up by the 
poor for a time of sickness out of 124 cents for making 
a shirt, even if they could get constant work to do; and 
the most expert worker we ever knew could not make 
more than twelve per week, and she gave her whole 
time to it? Does not this fact speak for itself? Whatis 
to become of her children whilst the motber is thus 
forced to labour? One who had seven to provide for, 
told your Managers she slept but three hours out of the 
twenty-four, and her health was sinking under such in- 
cessant application. It has been said they do not com- 
plain! What alternative have they’? Their necessities 
compel them to submit—there is no choice—that or the 
Alms-house. Surely this is treading under foot all the 
tender charities of our nature, and oppressing the poor 
in the worst way—the way of injustice. But, in a state- 
ment ‘like this, it is not possible to give any adequate 
view of the case:—your Managers know these things 
from actual investigation; but the secluded, the wealthy, 
the fashionable part of the world, have no idea of the | 
miseries and the difficulties of the poor; and it is only | 
by going to their places of abode, hearing and observ- | 
ing for one’s self that any true judgment can be formed | 
of what they endure; and it is with pain we state, that | 
we are often compelled to hear said to us, when solicit- 
ing aid on their account, O! you encourage them to de- | 
pend too much on societies—you make poor—they are 
lazy—they will not lay up any thing—they are impro- 
vident. Alas! how little do our accusers know of the 
real truth. Theory, when it leads to good practices is 
praiseworthy; but when it interrupts the course of mer- 
cy to our poorer brethren, it is hurtful to society, and 
ought not to be valued for more than it is worth. Be- 
sides, it should be remembered that hundreds of ready 
made * yee come every season for refuge to our more fa- 
vored country: an insensibility to their wants would de- 
stroy that spirit of kindness we are commanded to have 
for the “stranger within our gates;” and as an impres- 
sion prevails in many well disposed minds, who have 
wealth to bestow, that societies increase the poor, we 
could wish that these facts were more generally reflect- 
ed upon, They would place the subject in the right 
light, and be a means of showing that more benefit is 
conferred on the individual, by relief or work at their 
own homes, when their other means fail, than in any 
other form; and that so far from institutions like ours be- 
ing sources of useless expenditure, they are really se- 
minaries of economy, and save hundreds of dollars to 
the public every year, to say nothing of any other kind 
of good they do towards the preservation of morals— 
the causing of the widow’s heart to sing for joy—keep- 
ing up the self-respect of the poor, that eae of 
their yirtues—confirming their industrious habits, as ne- 


a 


cessary ina well ordered community as the wealth of the 
rich. But we would not presume to pass judgment on 
public feeling or opinion; yet we feel it our duty tostate 
truth, thereby advocating that principle which teaches 
us to do to others what we should like them to do to us 
under the same circumstances, believing that ‘the mer- 
ciful shall obtain mercy.” 

The Visiters of the Sick are also happy to state to 
you, that they have been strengthened by the power 
which is from above, to progress still further during the 
past year in the way of their duty, and although their 
labours have, in many instances, been arduous, yet the 
end has been for good. This has encouraged them to 
persevere through many trying scenes. And they again 
would affectionately recommend the frequent visiting 
of the sick; and hope, so long as this institution remains, 
it will never be neglected, but always have its full 
weight, amongst us. The high obligation of this duty 
has so deeply impressed our minds, that we anxiously 
desire that it may not be forgotten when we are gone, 
and that our experience of its invaluable benefits to the 
afflicted may incite others to continue this portion of 
usefulness in time to come. 

The consolation which flows from the right improve- 
ment of it, is not to be told in a few words; for the beds 
of the sick and the dying teach lessons of wisdom to 
the human heart, which cannot be learned any where 
else—there the hopes, the joys of the rich—the fears, 
the cares of the poor, are as one—there the burnish 
which health gives to the things of time, vanishes— 
there only can we justly estimate this world, and there 
alone can we truly know ourselves. It has a tendency 
to draw together the scattered affections of the soul, to 
elevate and fix them on that from which true comfort 
only can be expected. It obliterates useless distinctions, 
making us all equal in that sense which says ‘* the rich 
and the poor meet together, and the Lord is the Maker 
of them all.” 

It only now remains for your Managers to hope, that 
we may not be discouraged by the pressing calls which 
are daily made on us, although our funds are altogether 
insufficient to meet those demands; yet let us do what 
wecan. We have heretofore experienced many signal 
providences in favour of our poor; let our faith fail not; 
the same power which hath hitherto supported our 
small endeavours still prevaileth, and it can again aid 
us; the hearts of all men are in the hand of one who has 
commanded us to love our neighbour as ourselves; and 
this injunction he shows us is best obeyed by ministering 
of men’s abundance to the destitute, the sick and af- 
flicted, the aged and infirm. 

Your Managers also desire to express to you the gra- 
titude they feel to the Editors of this city; they have 
published for the Society, gratuitously, to the amount of 
many dollars, and we can but wish them payment from 
a treasury which is never empty. 

Now let us rise up with one heart and one mind to 
return to our allotted labours, and unite in interceding 
that a blessing from above may follow our exertions. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH Vaw Pett, Treasuress, in Account 
Current with Mrs. Marr A. Syyrper, Governess of the 
Female Hospitable Society. 


DR. 
From Nov. 1, 1827, to Nov. 5, 1828, 
To cash paid for the Relief and Employment 
ofthe Poor - : - - - - $339 37 
To Stock made up in Wor se. % 37 00 
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CR. 
From Nov. 1, 1827, to Nov. 5, 1828, 
By cash per order on the Treasuress $337 36 
By interest on the United States Bank Stock 39 00 
By two other Shares bought with the remain- 
der of B. R. Cheever’s legacy, 244 00 


Total, (errors excepted, ) $630 36 
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142 MAGDALEN SOCIETY. 


350 | depraved habits. 


[Fesrvarr 





Persons relieved by Managers and Visiters 
Persons employed - - - : . 











The want of such accommodations 
73 | as would permit the Magdalens to be properly classi- 
Pounds of Bread distributed - - - 3300 ; fied, and those of, different moral grades to he separated 
Garments to aged and infirm persons. - - 310 | from each other, continues to be increasingly felt and 
Subscriptions and donations received by the Treasu-| lamented. Instances have repeatedly occurred, in 
ress, Mrs. I). Van Pelt, North East corner of Spruce and | which Magdalens, who have been a lenyth of time un- 
Fourth streets; also at the Spinning Wheel, No. 5 Apple | der care, and evinced hopeful appearances of reform, 
‘Tree Alley, where the Society has for sale shirts and | have, on the admission of others, and by their influ- 
comfortabies, made by the poor. References will also | ence, abandoned their better resolutions, changed their 
be given to any one wishing to have work done by ap-| whole behaviour, and conducted themselves in such 
plying at the room as above. manner as to render their exclusion necessary. 
MARGARET SILVER, Secretary. Some individuals have been admitted whose profes- 
sions of penitence, there is too much reason to believe 
were insincere, and who entered with the base and 
treacherous design of corrupting the more promising 
inmates. ‘This evil can only be remedied by having 
separate apartments for the different classes. The ne- 
cessity of raising additional funds to enable the Man- 





TO THE MAGDALEN SOCIETY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
The approach of this anniversary has reminded your | 
Managers of a duty which devolves upon them, to ren- | 
cer to the Society and its friends, a brief account of their | agers to erect suitable buildings is, therefore, again 
proceedings during the past year. | earnestly recommended to the serious consideration of 
They would acknowledge with fervent gratitude the | the Society, and the importance of the measure, it is 
goodness of that Providence which has enabled them | confidently presumed, will be felt by the benevolent 
to continue thus far, almoners of this bounty, and melio- | minds who desire the return of penitent transgressors. 
rate, in some degree, the condition of a most unhappy | —It is now 24 years since the Society commenced its 
class of our fellow creatures. efforts to reform the particular class who are the objects 
The degree of success may appear but little, when | of its care. In this period it appears that 300 Magda- 
_compared with the extent of the evil which we are en- | lens have entered the Asylum, that 142 degraded fe- 
deavouring to remedy, but even this small comparative | males have been restored through its agency to honest 
good, is great when considered in itself. and decent pursuits, and again mingled in the sweet 
With ampler means much more might have been | employment of public devotion, have again partaken 
done. We are not, however, to despise the day of small | of the animating examples of Christian conduct, and 
things; but in all such undertakings, every degree of | of the various benefits of virtuous society. This num- 
success should encourage, and the wide extent of the | ber is almost half the admissions, and offers nearly the 
remaining evil should urge us forward.—At the close | average of six outcasts thus annually snatched from 
of the last year, eleven Magdalens were in the Asylum, destruction. In the world these miserable objects are 
since that time 14 others have been admitted into the | condemned and studiously avoided; hence, how al- 
family, making the whole number 25. Of these | most impossible is their return; but may not the Socie- 
There has been placed at service, 3 ty believe it is practising the lessons of the Holy Jesus, 
Reconciled to their parents, 2 |} our adored Saviour, who said, learn of me, and who, 
Discharged at her own request, 1 | when an atrocious offender, though the Managers trust 
Discharged for improper conduct, 6 | a penitent one, was brought before him, asked has any 


Left without permission, 5 man condemned (or witnessed against) thee, and she 
Left for Medical aid, 1 | saying none Lord, replied to her, neither do | condemn 
Remaining this day, 7—25 ‘thee, go and sin no more. 1 his counsel has been 


ae > i anagers; force and to 
The expenses of the year, as appears by the orders , steadily inculcated hy the Managers; to i. : 

of the Managers, have amounted to $1068 16, the items. ix the obligations of purity and holiness has been their 
of which are as follows:— sedulous care, and when we reflect that 142 individuals 








isi - - . have, through the instrumentality of the Society, left 
Clothing, 7 . ° ‘ _— ao | their evil sanaens does it not present full and satisfac- 
Salaries, . ‘ . 297 00 | tory evidence that such labours have not been in vain. 
Repairs, - ° > - 13011 | Besides these, the Managers have frequent evidence 
Taxes : ° . 17 33 | that individuals who have left the Asylum without per- 
Fuel, , ° ° 3 ‘ 69 90 | mission, have, notwithstanding, evidenced that they 
Medicines : . a 16 03 ‘have received much benefit by their residence there, 
Incidentals . . . 63 33 ‘that their morals have been changed, and a steady 

: : | course of correct conduct has followed 4 

Total, - . » $1,068 16 | ALEXANDER HENRY, Chairman. 


Barraotomew Wistar, Secretary. 











The sewing and other labour of the Magdalens, 
the past year, has produced, $182 25 
The Managers take great pleasure in stating that by 
the care and attention of the Board of Health, the stag- 
nant water in the immediate vicinity of the Asylum 
which heretofore has proved so deleterious, has been 





labour under debility and various diseases, the conse- 
quence of their vicious and guilty lives, yet no death 
has occurred during the past year. By inspecting the 
statement now exhibited, it will be perceived that the 
number of those who have been hopefully restored to 
respectability has been less than was exhibited in the 


last report. Only five of the subjects of your care have | 


been, during the year, placed in respectable families, or | 
reconciled to their friends. This reduced number of 
favourable cases is not in exact proportion to the ad- | 


missions, a circumstance which may be attributed to the | 


j 
} 
. 


fact that the applicants have been of more than ordinary ' 


James Kerr, 
remoyed, Although a number of the unhappy inmates, | Joseph L. Inglis, 


Philadelphia, 2d Month, Feb. 3, 1829. 
Managers for the present year. 
Alexander Henry, Bartholomew Wistar, 
Ambrose White, Abraham Hilyard, 
James Moore, Abraham L. Pennock, 
George Williams. 


Attest, T. MITCHELL, 


Secretary to the Society. 





Housr oF ReruGe.—The whole number of can- 
didates for reformation now in the House of Refuge 
is 38, of whom 28 are boys and 10 girls, ‘he boys 
are employed as shoemakers, tailors, book-binders 
and basket makers, the females in the duties of 
housewifery. The experience of the managers and 
superintendents, thus far, we are assured, confirms 
the most sanguine anticipations, 
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PHILADELPHIA COUNTY. 


Expenditures by County Commissioners in 1828. * es ii natal ana ata es 


stracted from their accounts. 


For the purchase of paints, oil, and glass, for 
bridges and public buildings, 
Stationary, &c. 
For recording bonds of Collectors of Taxes 
House of Refuge. 
As per act of Assembly, 
To Assessors for taking the enumeration of 
taxables for 1828, 
Bridges—F or building the following: 
Bridge at Fisher’s Factory, near German- 
town, 877 82 
Bridge near Harding’s, in Blockley, 901 02 
Bridge at Rosehill, over Gunner’s 
Run, 5362 82 
Bridge near Frankford, at Smith’s 
Factory, 2265 59 
Bridges—repairs of sundry County 
bridges, 155 55 


Loans borrowed of sundry persons, 

For stone for building bridges, 

For iron work of bridges, 

Orders drawn for 1827, and paid 1828, 

For salaries of messenger and super- 
intendant of public buildings, brushes, 
inkstands, candlesticks, cleaning courts 
and offices, &c. 

For publishing accounts, advertising, &c. 
COURTS. 

Orphans’ Court 

For copying Records, Indexing, &c. as per 

act of Assembly, 400 00 
Court of Common Pleas. 

For Jurors, Criers, and ‘Tipstaves, 1685 00 
Mayor’s Court. 

For Jurors, Aldermen, Constables, 
Witnesses, Crier, ‘Tipstaves, 
Clerk and Attorney General, 

Supreme Court. 

Jurors, Crier, Tipstayes and Pro- 

thonotary, 3077 06 
Court of Oyer and Terminer. 

Jurors, Crier, Tipstaves, Consta- 
bles, Witnesses, Clerk and At- 
torney General, 1091 46 

District Court. 

Jurors, Crier and Tipstaves, 

Court of Quarter Sessions. 

Jurors, Crier, ‘Tipstaves, Consta- 
bles, Witnesses, Clerk and At- 
torney General, 


7186 36 


6974 50 


6210 25 








School Fund. 
For 354 per cent. on amount of taxes paid 
in for support of Public Schools, 
For repairs of offices, locks, &c. 
For sheep killed by dogs, 


To painting, cleaning, & fitting up court rooms, 285 59 


PRISONS. 
House of Correction. 
For salaries of keepers, support of yagrants 


and untried prisoners, 13,221 69 
Criminal Apartment. 
Ground and Water Rent, 56 80 


Debtors’ Apartment. 
Keeper’s salary and bread money 
for poor debtors, 1431 61 





Books, paper, quilis, &c. 
For auditing accounts of Treasurer, Com- 
missioners, &c, 


Fuel and lights for the courts and offices, 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTY. 
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Elections. 
spectors, 2791 18 
For payment of Jurors of View & Damages 
in Opening Roads, 4264 49 
$286 42 | For the payment of Assessors, Books, and 
340 91 making out duplicates, 2951 66 
31 28 County Treasurer. 
For Wm. Moulder’s Salary, 1200 00 
5000 00 | Reward for detecting a Horse Thief, 20 00 
Costs of suits against Retailers of Foreign Mer- 
1338 64| chandise, 306 46 
Arch Street Prison. 
For repaits, alteration, &c. 754 31 
Commissioners. 
For their pay, 2829 00 
Clerks. 
For their Salaries, 1650 00 
Coroner. 
For Cost of Inquests, Hearses, Coffins, &c. 2506 10 
Solicitor. 
For T. Sergeant’s salary and fee in Reid’s 
9562 80} case, 350 00 
58,340 00 | For serving writs and commissions on reco- 
446 12 vered forfeitures, 28 35 
236 87 | For interest on Loans, 394 66 
42 93 | Ward Elections, expense paid, 84 00 
John Trout. 
For an overpayment made by him, 300 00 
| For building sheds in county lumber yard, 148 59 
558 00 
340 a $177,601 25 
| By Sundries, charged in the above ac- 
| counts, but not drawn for 2339 22 
$175,262 03 
| EXPENDITURE® IN SOUTHWARK, 
| Abstracted from the Accounts of the Commissioners of the 
District. 
| | Lamp and Watch - - . - - 3563 08 
Public Hall, repairs and ground rent - 705 08 
pera, oe expenses - - - . 150 47 
‘ublic Highways” - - - - - 4259 11 
Printing and parag . - - 79 44 
|Pumps - - - . - - 673 48 
Wharton Market, sw oops. &e. - 99 87 
| Regulators . - - - 307 04 
jE ngines, Hose, &c. - - - - 2610 33 
| Landings - - - - - - 58 89 
Opening streets - - - - - 104 00 
| Interest on loans = - - - - - 1206 80 
| eee in 1827 - - - 3300 00 
26.624 63 Salary of Clerk and Superintendent - 450 00 
40,04 = Officers to superintend pelice : - 200 00 
| Curb stone - - ‘ . - - mail + 
Paving in 1828 - - - - - 44° 
37,490 18 | iJ co P - - - - - - 6000 00 
112 40 | Elections - - - : - - 73 75 
6 75 | Foot paths - 1” > amet 118 71 
Tax fund, 1828, duplicates - ° - 32 75 
Vaccinating poor - - - - - 100 00 
Smith work on account Watcring Committee 36 56 








$51,353 07 
Orders of Watering Committee for iron 








pipes, and laying, &c. : - - 27,735 25 

Loan paid off os - - - 2,000 00 

Sundries . - - - - - 676 85 

14,710 10 81,765 17 
66 63 Balance due corporation - - - 1232 24 
934 00 $82,997 41 








267 71 
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Their Receipts were, in addition to the balance on ed the numerous abortive attempts made elswhere to 


hand (1614 35) for | effectuate an improvement of this kind. From the 
Curb stone - - - - - - 1427 67 | specimens we have seen of the manufacture, and from 
Pawnbrokers Licenses - : . 297 83 the adaptation of the soil of this region to the production 
Loan - - - - - - - 53,000 00 | of flax, we cannot but anticipate most important results 
Rent of Wharton Market - - - 253 50 | from the improvement introduced by Mr. Towne. We 
Taxes for 1827 - - - - - 7111 82) know not, indeed, what is to hinder flax from becom- 


do. 1828 - : 
Rent of public Landings 
Foriron pipes” - - 
Sundries’ - : - 


- 5200 00 | ing as valuable to the middle and western states, as cot- 
- 1967 08 | ton is to the southern. 
- 11,926 94; Flax and Linen Manufactures.—“The demand for 
: 198 22 | flax created by the establishment of our enterprising 
| fellow citizen, John Towne, it is hoped will excite the 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. attention and stimulate the exertions of the farmers to 
ee — ‘ | the neighborhood to the cultivation and improvement 
Result of the Election for President and Vice President of | ofthis interesting and important staple production of 
the United States, for four years, from the 4th day of | our country. The machinery for spinning flax by steam 
March next. power, is now in complete operation under the super- 
yO TT Pree li Pw De Pap. | intendence of Mr. William Sutliff, to whose mechanical 
woe | rw Tom Fee genius and industry we are indebted (through Mr. 
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. 5 re _| Towne’s patronage and capital) for this important 
« re branch of manufactures, so long a desideratum in this 
5 >| ei! 6 a < and other countries. 

. S 8S) = 9 = = The articles manufactured, viz: Drilling, Table 
|e & £2 Fin 4) Poin © | Clothes, Linnen, &c. are of a superior quality. The 

|= 8 STATES qe BAe gee & en ody ge 
a . a8 SESS zIE> Damask ‘Table linen, noticed in a late number of the 
|s ° a | o/s x |= @ | Statesman, as manufactured by Mr. Hamilton Stewart, 
jo * 2 S\S>/ ° lS. Cio were made of cotton and linen, and wove by Mr. Thos. 
oS Bas vila “is Zc 2 Brown, an ingenious workman from near Edinburg.— 
| 3 Po RS >I SS! 2 a! = 5 | Mr. Towne’s establishment will soon afford materials of 
| 5S O}" BP ai* & ® | the best quality. The above mentioned articles are for 
We _ A | ~ | sale at the warehouse of the Pittsburg manufacturing 
J |_| |_| association—George Cochran of Rd. Agent, and of Al- 

: Maine, 1 8 1/8 | __ | fred Cochran & Co.—Pitisburg Paper. 

| 15 oe, ate s yes he yam WEATHER.—The snow storm which had commenc- 
| 41] Rhode Island, —| 4 |)—)| 4 | — | edon Friday the 20th, when our paper was made up, 
| 8] Connecticut, —!|g/}—! g | — | continued during the whole day and most of the mght 
| 7 |. Vermont, ae ik ek aoe roe scarcely any intermission. On Saturday morn- 
| 36 | New York, 20 | 16 | 20} 16 | — | ing, however, it had ceased. The wind being high the 
| 8| New Jersey, —!| 8s) —! g | — | snow drifted very much, but the depth ona level in pla- 
| 28 | Pennsylvania, ce iD as | ces sheltered from the wind, was 12 to 15 inches, It was 
| 3 Delaware, —| 3 | —| 3 | — | the heaviest snow that has occurred for many years, and 
| 11 Maryland, sit« 5| 6|— has been very extensive. The mails have been retarded 
| 24] Virginia, 24 | — || 24| — | — | between this city and New York and Baltimore—and 
| 15 | North Carolina, 15 | — | 15 | — | — | the lames in the country have been rendered impassable. 
Bt South Carolina, OS Fe EY A | _. | The cold during the week up to Wednesday continued 
| 9 Georgia, i ol = a eee | 7 | unusually severe. The Delaware has been passable on 
| 14! Kentucky, |} 14] — || 14 | — | — | the ice for several days & still remains closed. On Wed- 
1 23-1. -ensessce | 11 |— \}11}— | — | nesday the weather had moderated considerably and 
| 16] Ohio, : 16|— '\16}|— | — | during the day a good deal of rain fell, which has 
| 51! Louisiana | 5|/— | 5|—!|— | caused much of the snow, with which our streets 
| ty or egg 5|— | 5|— | — | and yards were filled, to disappear. Wood has been 
| 3 Mississippi 3/— | 3] —| — | scarce and very dear—oak sold for 10 and hickory $12. 
3 | Mlinois, : 3/— i 3|— | — | OnSaturday a public meeting was held, to take meas- 
5 | Alabama, 5|— | 5|— | — | ures for the relief of the poor; and ward committees ap- 
3 | Missouri, 3$|—u 3|— | — | pointed to solicit contributions. The sufferings of the 
___|___||_._|___'____ | poor are said to have been great—several benevolent 
961 i178 | 83 1171 | 83 | 7 | individuals, who had laid up wood for the use of their 
factories &c. have with a praise worthy liberality either 
RECAPITULATION, distributed it gratuitously or sold it out in small quanti- 
For President. ties at reduced prices. S. Girard Esq. who had for seyv- 
Anprew Jackson, of Tennessee - - - 178 | eral years been accumulating a large stock of old plank, 
Joun Quincr Apams, of Massachusetts - - 3 | scantling, boards &c. upon his lot corner of 12th and 
— | Market streets,gave notice that on a certain day it would 
261 | be distributed gratuitously to the poor. This drew to 
For Vice President. gether an immense concourse of applicants and carts, 
Joax C. Catnoun, of South Carolina - = - 171 | which filled the four neighbouring streets, and attracted 
Ricuarp Rusa, of Pennsylvania - - . 83 | a considerable number of spectators to witness the 
Wituam Samira, of South Carolina - - 7 | scene, which was occasionally ludicrous, notwithstanding 


the miserable appearance of many of the actors. ‘The 
261 | cartmen took advantage in many cases of the necessities 
[ Nat. Intel. | of the poor by demanding exorbitant prices for the use of 
Pittsburg Manufactures. —The information contained | their carts, It is probable, from present appearances, 
in the following communication will be highly gratify- | that the pene of the winter is now passed- Should 
ing to our readers. That the spinning of flax, is now | the melting of the snow be very rapid, it is to be feared 
performed here by machinery, driven by steam power, | we will hear of destructive freshets on the streams in the 
and ona large scale, will surprise those who have notie- | country—.Friday, Feb. 27. 








